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QUESTING WITH gue 


Did you know that there are 
still people who argue that the 
world is flat? Samuel Shenton. 
y of the International Flat 
Earth Research Society in Dover, 
England, issued this statement: 


sec’y 


“IT am convinced that Gagarin. 
the Cosmonaut, landed back on a 
horizontal piece of earth after 
circuiting what might be describ- 
ed as a sort of saucer.” 
oe 

Soldiers of the modern stream- 
lined British army will no longer 
sing: “Pack up your troubles in 
vour old kitbag.” will 
be suitcase. In keeping abreast of 
progress, the War Office has de- 
creed the kitbag will go the way 
of the the flint lock. 
and the puttees. It has accom- 
panied 3 generations of soldiers 
over the world. and is the best 
known symbol of army service. 


Instead it 


crossbow. 


ae 


And the English are complain- 
ing of the heat. While we are hav- 
ing the coldest spring since 1893. 
they are smothering in their 
heavy woolens. The temperature 
has been in the 70’s since March. 


And, wonder of wonders. the 
pubs are selling chilled beer. 
ea 
Lt Col Francis G McBride. 


commanding officer of the U S$ 
Map Making Service. is now in 


Tokyo. where more than 1000 
employees turn out 10 million 
S has map- 
making agreements with 9 Asiatic 
countries. Col McBride says this 
job is dangerous in some Asian 


maps a year. The | 


areas. But glamorous. for the sur- 
teams many strange, 
exotic places. In Thailand some 
of our GI's assigned to this serv- 


vey go to 


ice are learning to ride elephants. 


Prunzel took a long 
trip to a far strange place. He 
flew 2000 
burg to Lambarene in the Gabon 
republic in Equatorial Africa, to 
tune 3 Dr Albert 
humidity 


Joachim 


miles from Johannes- 


pianos for 
Schweitzer. Heat and 
had put all 3 out of 


German piano concern commis- 


action. A 


sioned him to do the job so that 
Dr Schweitzer. formerly of 
the greatest musicians, 
could play in perfect pitch. 


one 
world’s 


A Minneapolis man. convales- 


cing after surgery. visited by his 
wife one evening. suggested a 


stroll. They wound up on the ma- 
ternity floor. admiring the babies. 
While oohing and aahing, they 
heard muffled snickers, then real- 
ized the spectacle—the man in his 
hospital bathrobe. the woman in 
street clothes outside the nursery 
window. 














may we QUOTE 


{1] Pres JOHN F KENNEDY, 
after Comdr Shepard’s suc- 
cessful space flight: “Import- 
ant scientific mat’l has been 
obtained during the flight 
and this will be made available to 
the world scientific community.” 

. [2] Comdr ALan B SHEPARD, Jr, 
after his space flight: “The only 
complaint I have was that the 
flight was not long enough.” 

[3] Gerorct Poxrovsky, Soviet bal- 
listics expert, claiming U S man- 
in-space program still lags behind 
Russia’s by 2 yrs: “Today’s flight 
is in some measure like those of 
June ‘58 in the Soviet Union when 
we launched and recovered animals 
from rockets. The result and the 
scientific interest is about the 
same.” . . . [4] WERNHER VON 
Braun, German-born rocket expert, 
after Comdr Shepard’s successful 
flight: “I have always felt that 
man belonged in space. This 
achievement gives me great per- 
sonal satisfaction, and I can fore- 
see even greater things to come.” 
. . . [5] LEONARD J CarTER, Sec’y of 
British Interplanetary Society, on 
American space flight: “The Amer- 
icans had the right way of doing it. 
Unlike the Russians, they allowed 
us all to take part in the fantastic 
adventure. I was pretty well right 
up there in the capsule with him.” 

[6] ApDLar E STEvENsSON, U S 
chief delegate to UN, commenting 
on his work there: “I sometimes 
yearn for the simple brutalities of 
bi-partisan politics.” [7] Dr 
WALTER W HELLER, chmn of Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers: “In the old days we used to 





you on that? 


say that when the 
U S economy sneez- 
ed the rest of the 
world went to bed 
with pneumonia. 
Now when the U S 
economy sneezes the other coun- 
tries say ‘Gesundheit’.” .. . [8] 
Comdr SOLcCHIN, comdr of 1148 In- 
donesian troops returning from 
duty in The Congo: “We ourselves 
never shot anyone. Sometimes, we 
crept up on these Congolese troops 
and kicked them in the shins. This 
was always a great surprise to 
them.” .. . [9] Pres MANUEL PrRraDo 
Y UGaRTECHE of Peru, saying at San 
Francisco he saw little chance of 
Premier Castro’s Cuban revolutions 
sweeping Latin America: “There is 
no more danger in my country, for 
example, going Communist than 
there is yours. The Communists 
exaggerate things. They make a 
great deal of propaganda.” 

[10] Former Dutch For’gn Minister 
DirK U STIKKER, new Sec’y Gen’'l 
of NATO: “In terms of manpower, 
economic resources, living stand- 
ards, productivity and, last but not 
least, in terms of intellectual and 
moral resources, we 15 nations in 
NATO are second to none.” 

[11] Interior Minister Goprerrom 
Munonco of Katanga, saying Pres 
Kasavubu should not have arrested 
Moise Tshombe who favors limited 
cooperation with Leopoldville: 
“They should have arrested me. I 
have always believed that Katan- 
ga’s sovereignty should be absolute.” 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVICE—1 

John Kelman wrote this advice 
to young men entering the minis- 
try: “It is safer in the end to 
blunder occasionally in the at- 
tempt to fulfill the nigh responsi- 
bilities of his office than to make 
his ministry one chronic blunder 
by refusing to face these responsi- 
bilities..—Ros’r E Luccock, Chris- 
tian Herald. 


AGE—Old—2 

Nothing, of course, can prevent 
old age from being a desert, an ex- 
panse of sand that gradually cov- 
ers and smothers everything. But 
it is for us to preserve enough 
Strength to plant and people our 
desert, to create oases in the midst 
of our solitude.—FrancoIs Mauriac, 





ART—3 


The dollar and art 


shouldn’t 
mix, but they do, and since you 
can’t destroy money, money is de- 


stroying art. Art is now a com- 
modity like soap or _ securities.— 
MarceLt Ducuamp, N Y Times. 


ATOMIC AGE—4 

The Atomic Age is no bed of 
roses. But I doubt that we who are 
trying to “make do” in it feel any 
more terrified or overwhelmed by 
its problems than did our prede- 
cessors who somehow managed to 
face and survive the Peloponnesian 
War; the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire; the Inquisition; 
the Black Death; Genghis Khan; 
Attila; the Hundred Years’ War 
and, in our own time, the hideous 





“The Place of Passions,” Vogue, 
2-15-61. 


Nazi extermination of the Jews. 
INEZ Ross, Indianapolis Times. 
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BEHAVIOR—5 
Behavior of some people might, 
indeed, be different if they did not 


keep their action and conscience 
in different pastures. — DovucLas 
Meapor, Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


BIBLE—6 

When the editor of The Penguin 
Series, Dr E V Rieu, decided to 
make a new translation of the 
Gospels and Acts for his series 
after having translated Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, his son, a lay 
preacher in one of the English 
non-conformist churches, remark- 
ed: “It will be interesting to see 
what father makes of the Gospels. 
It will be still more interesting to 
see what the Gospels make of fa- 
ther.,—Rev Epw C Dan.L, “When 
the Bible Speaks Your Language,” 
Pulpit Digest, 4-’61. 


BOOKS—7 

Books are the food which devel- 
ops intellect, character and per- 
sonality, for in all good literature 
there is truth, wisdom, and imagi- 
nation.—GERTRUDE GILL, Education. 


CHARACTER—8 

In a sermon, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick refers to the Great Wall of 
China, a gigantic structure costing 
an immense expenditure of money 
and labor, which, when finished, 
appeared to be impregnable. But 
three times the enemy breached it 
—not by breaking it down, but by 
bribing gatekeepers. “It was the 
human element that failed,” said 
Dr Fosdick. “What collapsed was 
character, proving insufficient to 
make the great structure men had 
reared really work.’—Missions. 


CHILDREN—Religion—9 

Children often have a _ keener 
sense of reality than some adults 
have. Dr Dora P Chaplin in her 
book Children and Religion (Scrib- 
ner’s) tells of sitting in a church 
service with a little girl when the 
minister spoke of God being always 
near us, “as near as the next 
room.” “Why does he say that?” 
whispered the surprised child. “God 
is right here beside us.”—Christian 
Observer. 


CHURCH—Attendance—10 

The man who stays away from 
church is robbing himself.—Arkan- 
sas Methodist. 


COLDS—11 

A wise physician once said, “A 
person’s age is not dependent upon 
the number of years that have 
passed over his head, but upon the 
number of colds that have passed 
through it.”—CorsBiIn Patrick, Indi- 
anapolis Star. 


CURIOSITY—12 

Men were born with curiosity and 
with a desire to know, and they 
will never be satisfied until they 
have pushed their explorations as 
far as technology can take them. 
—L A DuBrince, “A Scientist Calls 
for Common Sense,” The Reporter, 
4-27-61. 


DIET—13 

Thirty million Americans have 
pounds that need to be disposed of. 
— Lypia M SOnnNeENsERG, dietitian, 
These Times. 


Que 
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By Les Carpenter 


A pair of Dixie newspaper cor- 
respondents here say they are or- 
ganizing the John Wilkes Booth 
Society. “For us,” they report, “the 
John Birch Society is too left wing. 
The Birch people want to impeach 
Chief Justice Earl Warren; we 
want to shoot him.” 


“ 


The White House has received a 
huge volume of letters—uncounted, 
but running way into the thou- 
sands—from young girls to women 
of all ages, volunteering to babysit 
with Caroline Kennedy and her 
baby brother. There have been also 


many block-printed letters from 
kids wanting to play with the 
Presidential daughter, whom one 


Democrat has called “the greatest 
political asset since the WPA.” 


“ ” 


A downtown restaurant has a 
19th century telephone as a deco- 
ration. The other night it rang 
while a liberal Democrat was seat- 
ed near by. “Sen Goldwater is 
calling,” he called to the waitress. 


“ ” 


Society writers here have a White 
House beef. They’re not happy over 
the new policy which permits only 
one newshen to cover Executive 
Mansion stories for all three Wash- 
ington papers. Each used to have 
the right to send a reporter. , 
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DIVINE LOVE—14 

Divine love is a sacred flower, 
which in its early bud is happiness, 
and in its full bloom is Heaven.— 
E L Hervey, Houston Times. 


DOUBT—15 

A faith shut off from criticism 
from outside is likely not to make 
significant self-criticism and there- 
fore begin dying inside. So, we 
ought to have courage to doubt.— 
HENRY E Ko.se, “The Courage of 
Doubt,” Christian Advocate. 


EDUCATION—16 

My own master, the philosopher 
Alain, used to say, “Education 
should be resolutely in arrears.” He 
meant that the task of school and 
univ is to transmit to the young 
generation the culture patiently 
accumulated by centuries. If in 
school one does not study Homer 
and Plato, Shakespeare and Mo- 
liere, Dickens and Tolstoy, there is 
a good chance he will never read 
them at all. If one neglects history 
in favor of current affairs, first he 
will never know history, and sec- 
ond he will not understand current 
affairs. ANDRE MAuvrols, “A 
Frenchman Appraises U S Schools,” 
Saturday Review, 3-4-’61. 


EVIL—Good—17 


Someone asked a savage: “What 
is evil?” 
The savage repl’d: “Evil is if 


someone should steal my wife and 
cattle.” 

The interrogator 
“What is good?” 

The savage repl’'d: “Good is if I 
will steal someone’s wife and cat- 
tle.,.—GWyYNNE W Davipson, D D, 
“A Dangerous Shift in Our Time,” 
Defender, Defenders of the Chris- 
tian Faith Inc, 4-’61. 


then asked: 











Bob Gasker in a recent issue of 
Printer’s Ink discusses “Illiterate 
Businessmen.” He quotes former 
Sec’y of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey’s words on Hemingway’s 
“Old Man and the Sea”: “Why 
would anybody be interested in 
some old men who was a failure 
and never amounted to anything 
anyway?” He says this expresses 
the attitude of most businessmen 
to literature. He points out that 
“illiterate” does not mean inability 
to read or write, nor lack of capa- 
bility of deep thought. He thinks 
businessmen are ashamed of their 
ignorance of literature just as lit- 
erary men are secretly ashamed of 
their lack of scientific knowledge. 

The average businessman was 
exposed to the classics of the great 
in their formative years, but prob- 
ably under teachers who failed to 
give him a real understanding of 
those works which have survived 
because their truths are universal. 
His environment and necessity for 
specialization are the basic rea- 
sons for his literary lack. What 
reading he does is confined to his 
own functional field, and today no 
one is required to be a literary 
man. He is afraid if the trend con- 
tinues, much will be lost to man 
as a whole. 

Barry Kingston in the April Ad- 
vertiser’s Digest says: “Leave Sim- 
ple Words to Simple Simon.” This 
is contrary to what has been ad- 
vocated by teachers and writers 
who have contended that the short, 
simple word is more powerful 


J mining the magazines 
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George Bernard Shaw was a pun- 
dit of the “simple word.” But 
Kingston notes that Mr Shaw used 
multisyllable words to make him 
the highest paid writer of his time, 
while paradoxically he was pro- 
moting the 850-word Basic English 
dictionary. The author says a ma- 
ture adult should make every ef- 
fort to increase his vocabulary with 
words of power, be they one, two 
or five syllable ones. That his 
speech will acquire more precise 
meaning, greater clarity and per- 
suasion. He cites the great speech- 
es of history by Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Freud, Einstein, Darwin and 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms fireside 
chat, to prove that their multisyl- 
lable words were more powerful 
than bombs. And concludes with 
the advice that if you want to get 
old before your time, stick to the 
simple words of Mother Goose and 
Howdy Doody. 


“ ” 


“Scandinavian Journey” in the 
May Holiday will delight you who 
know Copenhagen and Stockholm. 
You will relive your happy days 
there. If you wish to visit these 
countries in person or by armchair 
travel, don’t miss this issue. 


Que 
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FAITH—18 

Faith is to a human being what 
an anchor is to a ship in time of 
storm. — Dr ADLAI ALBERT ESTEB, 
“What Life Has Taught Me,” These 
Times, 5-’61. 


FORGIVENESS—19 

“I can forgive, but cannot for- 
get,” is only another way of say- 
ing, “I will not forgive.” Forgive- 
ness ought to be like a cancelled 
note—torn in two, and burned up, 
so that it never can be shown 
against one—Megiddo Message. 


FRICTION—20 

In these troubled times we can- 
not afford any event that makes 
even for subtle sectional friction. 
The best commemoration of the 
Civil War would be a day in which 
we all go to our church and syna- 
gogues and pray for peace and un- 
ity. — Inez Ross, United Feature 
Syndicate. 


FRIENDSHIP—21 

To lose an old friend is as the 
loss of a bead from life’s rosary; or 
to drop a jewel into the depths of 
a turbulent sea.—DovucLas MEapor, 
Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


GENIUS—22 

The American Ass’n for the Ad- 
vancement of Science says there 
are more than 600,000 potential 
geniuses among the present youth- 
ful population of the U S. They 
constitute about 1% of the total 
below the age of 17 yrs.—Christian 
Observer. 


Que 
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GOD—and Man—23 

God is never so busy with the 
affairs of the universe that He is 
not concerned to be with and to 
help every individual who turns to 
Him.—Wm T McELroy, Christian 
Observer. 


Quilt scrap book 


. “soldier rest” 


The men of many wars lie 
silent. Their names are etched 
on time-discolored tombstones, 
and are unforgettably engraved 
on the hearts of all posterity. 
The battles they fought made 
history, yet to many of them 
the glory of victory was theirs 
on history’s pages only, for 
they died before the dove of 
peace was able to proclaim 
war's end. 

Let the men of today, and 
the children of today, who will 
be the men of tomorrow, know 
a greater victory in fighting 
the greatest of all enemies 
war itself. Let there be no 
bloodshed, no maimed, no dead, 
but only life and strength with 
which to build a greater world, 
rather than destroy the world 
and the brotherhood of man. 

So on Memorial Day, when 
you place a wreath at the 
grave of someone loved and 
lost, pray that all those who 
are working for a world with- 
out wars shall attain their 
goal, that the aeons to come 
shall not know the pain of the 
battlefield. 

—Sunshine Magazine 











GOOD CHEER—24 

Good cheer is something more 
than faith in the future, it is grat- 
itude for the past and joy in the 
present.—Megiddo Message. 


GOVERNMENT—25 

If we accept the principle that 
gov't should provide a satisfactory 
climate for individuals to reach 


their highest possible economic, 
cultural and spiritual levels, we 
must return to the concept of 


building power in the people—not 
in corporations, organizations or 
gov’t.—Nation’s Agriculture. 


HAPPINESS—26 

The happiest people are those 
who are too busy to notice whether 
they are or not.—N Carolina Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


HOME—27 

The home is a lighthouse which 
has the lamp of God on the table 
and the light of Christ in the win- 
dow, to give guidance to those who 
wander in darkness. — HENRY 
RIscHeE, “The Windows of Home,” 
This Day, 5-’61. 


HOPE—28 

Some day when you are older 
you will know what you have done 
in life interests you little, and 
gives you little comfort. It is what 
you still hope to accomplish that 
sparks your imagination and keeps 
you happy.—Rosert PETERSON, In- 
dianapolis Star. 


INDEPENDENCE—29 

We have become a civilization of 
dependents in a nation with a tra- 
dition of independence.—Sam’L H 
Orpway, Jr, “Plunder or Plenty?” 
Saturday Review, 4-15-’61. 


INTELLIGENCE—30 

Gifted young persons generally 
are taller, heavier and physically 
and mentally healthier than those 
of average intelligence. They have 
a greater interest in people, less of 
a tendency to withdraw from social 
situations and show more sophisti- 
cation and greater self-confidence. 
They are less tense, less anxious, 
and less given to feelings of inse- 
curity or depression. — JOHN M 
STALNAKER, Nat’l Merit Scholarship 
Corp, Science Service. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—31 

There is no _ justification for 
pointing to working mothers as a 
cause of juvenile delinquency, says 
a Stanford Univ psychologist. In 
addition, the children of working 
mothers seem to do just as well in 
school as those of non-working 
mothers. After a survey of research 
conducted over the past 50 yrs 
Emeritus Prof Lois Meek Stolz 
states that she is “impressed with 
the number of different and op- 
posing findings.” She _ concludes 
that “one can say almost anything 
one desires about the children of 
employed mothers and support the 
statement by some research study.” 
—Science Digest. 


LANGUAGE—For’gn—32 

The teaching of for’gn languages 
should be abandoned in high 
schools, as an absolute waste of 
the pupils’ time and the teachers’ 
talent—unless we take languages 
seriously and begin them as early 
as the fourth grade. — SypNey J 
Harris, Chicago Daily News. 
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. . . Mother’s day 


Home and Mother are tnsepar- 
able. John Howard Payne, an 
American actor and playright, was 
born in New York. He lived in 
England and France 20 years, 
where he wrote more than 60 plays. 
In his opera “The Maid of Milan,” 
his famous song Home, Sweet 
Home, was first sung. It is said 
that his longing for home and 
mother was its inspiration: 


“Mid pleasures and palaces though 
we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home; 

A charm from the sky seems to 
hallow us there, 

Which, seek through the world is 

ne’er met with elsewhere. 

home, sweet, sweet home! 

no place like home, oh, 

there’s no place like home. 


Home, 
There’s 


I gaze on the moon as I tread the 
drear wild, 

And feel that my Mother 
thinks of her child, 


As she looks on that moon from 
our own cottage door 


the woodbine, 
rance shall 
more. 


Home, home, sweet home! 


There’s no place like home, oh, 
there’s no place like home.” 
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cheer me no 


sweet, 
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LIFE—Living—33 

When man at the end of the rd 
casts up his accounts, he finds 
that, at best, he has used only half 
his life, for good or bad purposes. 
The other half was lost inadvert- 
ently, like money dropped through 
a hole in the pocket.—ALrrep PoL- 
GaR, Lion. 


LOYALTY—34 

Americanism implies loyalty to 
the Founding Fathers, but the 
highest loyalty consists in mtg the 
issues of our generation with the 
same intelligence and sense of re- 
sponsibility with which they met 
the issues of their generation.— 
GLENN FRANK, Hoard’s Dairyman. 


MAN—35 
I decline to 
man. I believe 


accept the end of 
that man will not 
merely endure; he will prevail. He 
is immortal because he alone 
among creatures has an inexhaust- 
ible voice, a spirit capable of com- 
passion and endurance. — Wm 
FAULKNER, Grit. 


MEDITATION—36 

We need solitude to look into the 
mirror of our souls. Izaak Walton, 
the great fisherman, recommended 
fishing to quiet the inner man. We 
all need to meditate and invite the 
soul.—A DeEvaNEY, “Do You Have 
Peopleitis?” These Times, 5-’61. 


MISUNDERSTANDING—37 

One of the problems in interna- 
tional relations is the continuing, 
and apparently endless, chain of 
misunderstandings that  bedevils 
mankind when people who live in 
one area of the world try to get 
together with those who live in 
another region—Denver Post. 





— 


Week of June 4-10 


June 4—150 yrs ago (1811) first 
talks of secession from the Union 
occurred on the floor of Congress, 
following the debate on the dispo- 
sition of the Orleans Territory. . . 
65 yrs ago (1896) Henry Ford drove 
the lst successful Ford around De- 
troit in a trial run. . . 25 yrs ago 
(1936) the 1st Socialist gov’t took 
office in France under Premier 
Leon Blum. 


June 5—Feast of St Boniface, an 
English monk sent to Germany as 
a missionary. . . 110 yrs ago (1851) 
the 1st serialized chapter of “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” by Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, appeared in the Theatri- 
cal Era. . . 85 yrs ago (1876) ba- 
nanas were introduced to the 
American public for the lst time at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
position. The cost was 10c each. 


June 6—355 yrs ago (1606) b 
Pierre Corneille, French author of 
Le Cid. . 205 yrs ago (1756) b 
John Trumbull, famous American 
historical and portrait painter. 
145 yrs ago (1816) ten inches of 
snow fell in New England, begin- 
ning the year in which there was 
no summer. 


June 7—185 yrs ago (1776) Rich- 
ard Henry Lee of Virginia intro- 
duced a series of resolutions at 
the Continental Congress. These 
were the forerunners of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. One stat- 
ed: “these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free, inde- 
pendent states.” 





June 8—175 yrs ago 
cream was advertised in New York 


(1786) ice 


for the lst time. 100 yrs ago 
(1861) Tennessee seceded from the 
Union. . . 75 yrs ago (1886) Charles 
Stewart Parnell, Irish statesman, 
in the House of Commons, demand- 
ed Home Rule for Ireland. . . 20 
yrs ago (1941) Allied forces crossed 
the frontier into Syria to prevent 
German occupation of the Vichy- 
controlled air-fields, WW II. 


June 9—180 yrs ago (1781) b 
George Stephenson, British invent- 
or of the steam locomotive. . . 170 
yrs ago (1791) b John Howard 
Payne, American playright and ac- 
tor, and author of “Home, Sweet 
Home” (see GEM BOX). 


June 10—185 yrs ago 
Continental Congress appointed a 
committee to draft a Declaration 
of Independence. It was composed 
of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sher- 
man and Robert R Livingston. . . 
100 yrs ago (1861) France announc- 
ed a policy of neutrality in the 
Amer Civil War. . . 40 yrs ago 
(1921) the U S Budget Bureau was 
authorized by Congress. 


(1776) the 
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NEWSPAPERS—38 

The newspaper is a written rec- 
ord of events. At this point in his- 
tory, the written record remains as 
the only source to which man can 
go for the material on which his 
deliberative, reflective and analyti- 
cal faculties can properly work.— 
DonaLp McDonaLp, St Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


OPINION—39 

A person who doesn’t care what 
others think is either at the top or 
bottom. — HERBERT V PROCHNOW, 
Successful Farming. 


OPPORTUNITIES—40 

Opportunities correspond with al- 
most mathematical accuracy to the 
ability to use them.—LILLIAN WHIT- 
ING, Good Business. 


ORIGIN—“Get in Dutch”’—4l1 

When we “get in Dutch,” we have 
a great deal of trouble. The ex- 
pression began when Britain and 
Holland were battling for control 
of trade on the seas. The English 
tried to discredit everything Dutch 
by propaganda methods. Thus, ev- 
erything Dutch was considered bad. 
—Grit. 


PARENTHOOD—42 

Successful parenthood is built on 
three great principles which, like 
shafts thrust deep into the founda- 
tions of a structure, support and 
stimulate the right formation of 
habit in the bldg of life. They are 
love, discipline, and security. With- 
out all these, a child’s life is stunt- 
ed from the very beginning.—ELsI£ 
LANDON Buck, “Parents Need Pray- 
er,” These Times, 5-’61. 
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PAST—Present—43 

Civilization makes progress as 
each generation seeks to learn all 
it can from the past and then seeks 
to add its own contribution. If each 
generation had to start afresh, we 
can easily see how little progress 
could be made from age to age. 
Those who are older have the re- 
sponsibility of passing on to those 
who are younger all the best of the 
thought and experience that they 
have been able to accumulate, both 
from those who preceded them and 
from their own experiences.—Rev 
Sam’t A CARTLEDGE, Christian Ob- 


server. 

PERSONALITY—44 

The people most careful about 
not getting their feet wet are in- 


variably those with the driest per- 


sonalities—SypNEy J Harris, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 
PESSIMISTS—Optimists—45 

It is a mistake to believe that 
pessimists are melancholy; espe- 


cially in troubled times, the pessi- 
mist gets more pleasure out of his 
pessimism than the optimist out 
of his optimism.—Sypney J Harris, 
Chicago Daily News. 


READING—46 

We cannot consider ourselves ed- 
ucated if we do not read; if we are 
not discriminating in our reading; 
if we do not know how to use what 
we do read. We must not permit 
our society to become a slave to 
the scientific age, as might well 
happen without the cultural and 
spiritual restraint that comes from 
the development of the human 
mind through wisdom absorbed 
from the written word.—GILBERT W 
CHAPMAN, “Reading and the Free 
Society,” Saturday Review, 4-15-’61 
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Tempo of thexTimes 


SCHOOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSEOEEE 


The world saw and heard Astro- 
naut Alan B Shepard, Jr make his 
authenticated, historic flight into 
space, and return happy, well and 
nonchalant. Observers from other 
countries were on hand recording 
data. Our prestige has been raised. 
True, Shepard did not go into or- 
bit, but he did control maneuvers 
of the ship. No one doubts the 
achievement, but many doubt the 
Soviet claim of Gagarin’s flight. 
No one saw or heard it. Therein 
lies the difference. The U S is 
working slowly but surely to pro- 
tect the astronaut’s life. 

Our ideology does not hold a hu- 
man life as expendable. Many be- 
lieve that space exploration should 
not be an athletic race, but a care- 
ful search for scientific knowledge 
All countries hailed the flight ex- 
cept Russia and Cuba. Khrushchev 
down-graded it as a good begin- 
ning in the kindergarten class. 

Khrushchev is a happy man 
now. He has Kennedy’s loss of face 
over Cuba and Laos to crow about 
He has brought Red China to heel. 
The failure of the crops and the 
communes has forced China to buy 
wheat from Russia and take un- 
wanted sugar from Cuba. So Mao’s 
challenge to Khrushchev has abat- 
ed. A triumph for Khrushchev who 
does not want China nibbling away 
at Southeast Asia. 

Kennedy’s 100 days have been a 
disappointment. He has found that 
theories and facts are two differ- 
ent things: that hasty decisions in- 
fluenced by theoretical advisors 
lead to disaster; that there is no 
substitute for experience. He is 





learning fast and seeking help from 
the old pros. Khrushchev has test- 
ed and judged him weak. Kennedy 
knows now that instead of a cold 
war Khrushchev has set many 
small hot wars. 

He knows he must do something 
about Cuba, probably a policy of 
containment, a blockade, and the 
co-operation of the Latin American 
countries. The one good result of 
the Cuban fiasco is the awakening 
of them to their own peril, since 
Castro’s declaration that Cuba is 
a Communist country. 

Laos is lost. The outcome of the 
Geneva conference is almost cer- 
tain to result in Communist con- 
trol. There is still no cease-fire. 
The NATO conference going on at 
Oslo has serious problems, but all 
are on a friendly basis, since all 
are embarrassed—England over the 
spy case, the U S over Cuba and 
Laos, and France over the generals’ 
revolt. De Gaulle was offended 
over Kennedy’s sincere offer of 
help, at the inference that he could 
not handle his own problem. 

This may make for a strained 
meeting when JFK goes to Paris 
later this month. But the one wise 
with years, and the other young 
with enthusiasm may learn much 
trom each other and establish an 
entente cordiale. 
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Help! 


It can’t be denied, 
When my hands are both 
full, 
I’ll be on the side 
Of the door that reads PULL. 
—STEPHEN SCHLITZER. 
47 
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RETIREMENT—48 

We all know elderly people who 
have retired, or who are about to 
retire, whose need is not for more 
money but for inner resources on 
which the mind and heart and soul 
can depend. Many people have 
plenty to live on, but nothing to 
live for—HALForp E and Rosert E 
Luccock, “Springboards for Ser- 
mons,” Pulpit Digest, 5-’61. 


RUSSIA—Teachers—49 

If you were a teacher in the So- 
viet Union, the chances are you 
would be a woman. Eighty-five per 
cent of Russian teachers are. If you 
were a Russian teacher, you would 
probably be a little shorter and a 
little thicker than your American 
counterpart. You would probably 
wear no make-up. Few Soviet 
teachers do. You would probably be 
proud that women have achieved 
equality with men.—ALLAN M WEsT, 
“If You Were a Teacher in Russia,” 
Education, 4-’61. 


SEXES—50 

From an ancient book of eti- 
quette I learn our male forebears 
didn’t stop a feminine acquaint- 
ance met on the st to chat with 
her; they turned around and 
walked in her direction.—HarLan 
MILLER, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 
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SPACE—51 

It is ironic that Yuri Gagarin, 
the first man to circle the world 
in a space ship, should come from 
a country in which all but an in- 
significant minority of the people 
aren’t allowed to cross their own 
borders.—Sir JOHN BA.LFrour, former 
British ambassador to Spain and 


Argentina, Memphis Commerciai 
Appeal. 

SPACE TRAVEL—52 

Travel to and from the moon 


need not be excessively expensive. 
If high-energy, recoverable systems 
were used in place of conventional 
chemical propulsion, it would save 
a lot of money; if nuclear recover- 
able rockets were used, travel would 
be still cheaper. It is conceivable 
that the cost in dollars per pound 
of cargo delivered each way would 
drop to as low as $1/lb with nu- 
clear systems, and the economy of 
the rockets would amortize devel- 
opment costs rapidly. When anal- 
yses of direct operating costs are 
applied to passenger  transporta- 
tion, it is found that a round trip 
to the moon could run as low as 
$600 per passenger. This figure in- 
cludes cost of pilot, stewardess, and 
food, but not the ticket price which 
would include indirect costs—M W 
Hunter, “Round Trip to the Moon 
for $600,” Soc’y of Automotive En- 
gineers Jnl, 5-’61. 


SPEED—53 

Speed is king of our age, with its 
crowned courtiers, stink, noise, 
death and mutilation. Where most 
all needs bow to the fastest, and 
pedestrians, the poor and unmo- 
tored, the aged and halt must 
scamper out of the way and quick 
about it—ARTHUR BRYANT, Illus- 
trated London News. 








TAXES—54 

There is nothing sinister in so 
arranging one’s affairs as to keep 
taxes just as low as possible. No- 
body owes any public duty to pay 
more than the law demands. Taxes 
are enforced exactions, not volun- 
tary contributions. To demand 
more in the name of morals is 
mere cant.—Judge LEARNED HAnp, 
Saturday Review. 


THEATRES—55 

There are no problems for the 
theatre, there is only one problem: 
success. Without success there is 
no theatre. It is the only law of 
our profession.—Lovuis JouvET, The- 
atre Arts. 


TRAVEL 56 
Individual countries 
appreciated the 


long have 
economic import- 
ance of tourism. However, there 
appears to be a growing feeling 
that the UN is in a particularly 
favorable position to promote cer- 
tain aspects of travel—KaATHLEEN 
Te.tscu, N Y Times. 


VANITY—57 

The salve of vanity does not be- 
come extremely obnoxious until it 
gets on the lips.—DouGLas MEapor, 
Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


VULGARITY—58 

If anyone is seeking a prime ex- 
ample of what used to be known 
as a vulgar display of wealth, we 
think he need look no further than 
the $150,000 dream car purchased 
by a popular singer recently. It is 
admitted that he had diamond dust 
mixed with the paint to produce 
a glitter, but it is denied that he 
had expensive French perfume 
added to the gasoline-—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


May 
Spring’s last born darling, 
clear-eyed, sweet, 
Pauses a moment, with twink- 


ling feet, 

And golden locks in breezy 
play, 

Half teasing, half tender, to 


repeat 
Her song of “May.” 
—SuSAN COOLIDGE. 
59 





29 
WAR—Weapons—60 

The Fed’l Gov’t of the U S has 
been spending somewhat more 
than $40 billion per yr on the 
maintenance of the military estab- 
lishment and the procurement of 
arms. These outlays have absorbed 
about 10% of the gross nat’l prod- 
uct, and they have exceeded by 
several billion dollars the combined 
net annual investment in mf’g, 
service industries, transportation 
and agriculture-——WassILy W LEON- 
TIEF & MARVIN HOFFENBERG, “The 
Economic Effects of Disarmament,” 
Scientific American, 4-’61. 


WORDS—61 

Mortal words perish as spoken 
unless they are secured to work 
which will serve a purpose more 


enduring than personal satisfac- 
tion. — DouGLtas MEapor, Matador 
(Tex) Tribune. 


WRITERS—Writing—62 

The author who penetrates the 
deepest into the human soul is the 
one who has the strongest respect 
for the awakening power of con- 
science and the stretching power 
of commitment.—NormMan COUSINS, 
Saturday Review. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


On a jet liner late at night the 
stillness was broken by a pretty 
girl who had the hiccups. Sudden- 
ly a man got up from his seat and 
grasping the girl’s arm, said loud- 
ly: “Say, where’s my wallet?” 

“What?” gasped the girl. 

“You heard what I said,” snap- 
ped the man. “When I picked you 
up in that nightclub and took you 
back to my hotel room for a drink, 
you swiped my wallet and I want 
it.” 

“But I never saw you before in 
my life!” exclaimed the girl, close 
to tears. Then the man _ smiled, 
patted her arm and said gently: 
“Your hiccups are all gone, I see.” 
The girl’s hiccups were gone but 
she had to call the stewardess for 
a sedative—BEN CASSELL. a 


Two suburbanites, after a wild 
night on the town, wove their way 
back to the garage where they had 
parked their car. 

As they were waiting, one spot- 
ted a bottle and took a swallow 
out of it. 

“Wow, that’s awful! What is it?” 

His friend took a swallow and 
started shaking. “It’s gasoline!” he 
gasped. 

“I know that, stupid,” hiccuped 
the other, “but what kind, regular 
or high-test?”—Jnl of the Ameri- 
can Medical Ass’n. b 
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I Laughed At This One ‘ 


HARRY RAMSEY 

At a New England dog show, 
two elderly matrons, after look- } 
ing over the various breeds H 
asked a young attendant, “Can / 
you direct us to the Labra- 
dors?” 

“Yes ma-am,” replied the 
boy. “Straight down this aisle, 
and the second dcor on the 
left.” 
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“I don’t like to pry into your af- 
fairs,” said the lady to her hus- 
band. “But something’s been both- 
ering me for days.” 

“So?” said the husband. “Tell me 
all about it.” 

“You got a letter last Fri,” the 
lady said. “It was perfumed. It was 
in a girl’s handwriting. I saw you 
open it; you broke into a sweat 
You turned white. Your hands 
trembled. For goodness’ sake, 
who was it from and what did it 
say?” 

“Oh, that,” said the husband. “I 
decided it was best for both of us 
not to talk about it at the time 
I’ve been trying to think of the 
best way of discussing it with you 
without causing an explosion.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” screamed 
the woman. “Tell me who it was 
from and what it said.” 

“Okay,” said the husband. “It 
was from your dress shop. It said 
you owe them $740.” — MHaroLip 
WINERIP, Wall St Jnl. c 
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“I can catch the 6:16 train,” ex- 
plained the hiker, “if you'll let me 
cut across your field.” 

“Go ahead,” said the farmer, 
“but you'll catch the 5:45 if my 
bull spots you.’”—Wooden Barrel, 
hm, Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America. d 


“ ” 


When Andrew Carnegie once vis- 
ited a small church in Ga he drop- 
ped into the collection plate a $50 
bank note. The old man passing 
the plate was startled and took the 
plate to the minister, pointing out 
the note. The minister expressed 
amazement and examined the note 
on both sides. Shaking his head, he 
proceeded to count the change in 
the plate. 

“Friends, the Lord has been 
mighty good to us today,” he told 
the congregation. “The collection 
am’ts to $6.60, and if the bill that 
the gentleman with the gray hair 
and beard has given us is good, we 
have $56.60. Let us give thanks, put 
our trust in the Lord, and pray 
that it may be a good bill.”—Jnl 
of the American Medical Ass’n. e 


“ ” 


A small come-on ad in a Paris 
newspaper recently reaped rich re- 
wards for the book-seller who in- 
serted it. 

“What every young girl should 
know before she marries. Profusely 
illustrated, specific instructions, 
sent in a plain envelope.” 

Every eager soul who clipped the 
coupon rec’d a good cookbook.— 
Santa Fe Mag, hm, Santa Fe Ry. f 


“able QUIPS «+--+ 


The most informally dressed 
floorwalker is a new father.—BeErRtT 
KRUSE. 


oe 


“ ” 


What I like about money is my 
hand.—Terry Troy. 


nena 


“ ” 


Time marches on. In 40 years 
the Volga boatman has become the 
Volga spaceman.—JOHN WILKINSON, 
Virginia-Pilot. 

Republicans are going around 
now defining the New Frontier as 
Out Where the Waste Begins.— 
Jack GuINnN, Denver Post. 


” 


Around Washington these days 
it’s being claimed that Cuba is the 
biggest country in the world—with 
its capital in Havana, its gov’t in 
Russia and most of its people in 
the U S.—The Machinist. 


“ ” 


Nothing ruins a_ neighborhood 
for the average husband like hav- 
ing an enthusiastic gardener move 
in.—Grit. 


Mishap: Your tv picture tube 
burns out. Catastrophe: My tv pic- 
ture tube burns out. — Phoenix 
Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 

Fear of God and the devil puts 
more angels on earth than in 
heaven.—HENRY BIRNE, (St Mart- 
in’s Press). 
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Comeback 


In London, long underwear for 
men is making a comeback since 
it was learned that some was 
bought for Gregory Peck. Manu- 
facturers are working at top speed 
to meet the demand.—News item. 


Straight through the summer, men 
won’t care 

How hot it gets. Long underwear 

Will swathe, in London, every leg, 

For it is worn, they say, by Greg. 


At least men hear that he has 
bought some 
they’re not smart 
they’ve got some, 
And so it is that there’s a boom 
In every plant that has a loom. 


And unless 


To fascinate the gentler sex, 


“My underwear must be like 
Peck’s,” 

Say Britons, hoping they can find 

A pair, though it’s the scratchy 
kind. 


The only trouble is that while 

They dress themselves in latest 
style, 

Long underwear is not, at that, 

Quite like a suit or tie or hat. 


It’s really rather hard to show it— 
If they should wear it, who will 
know it? 
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In 1924, at a party in N Y, ac- 
tress Helen Hayes met her hus- 
band-to-be, the late Chas MacAr- 
thur. MacArthur, smitten, offered 
her a bowl of peanuts and said 
gallantly: “I wish these were em- 
eralds.” 

It was an innocuous enough re- 
mark, but a reporter got hold of it 
and it was printed. For yrs there- 
after, it plagued MacArthur, who 
was kidded about it wherever he 
went. 

During World War II, while in 
Burma, MacArthur bought his wife 
a necklace of unpolished emeralds. 
When he brought them home, he 
cut the string and poured the 
stones into his hand. Then offering 
them to her, he said: “I wish these 
were peanuts.”—E E Epcar, St Lou- 
is Post-Dispatch. 4 


Prince Philip (of England), ad- 
dressing a luncheon audience told 
the story of an American official 
who was asked for his comment on 
Russian space achievements. 

Prince Philip said the American 
repl’d: “Well, you see, their Ger- 
mans are better than ours.”—U PI. h 


A fellow we know works for a big 
cosmetics firm and travels round 
the world’s capitals selling his 
firm’s products. 

All his clients are women and he 
carries an address book containing 
the names and addresses of women 
in nearly every major town and 
city. Recently he left his address 
book on an airliner, and a steward- 
ess found it. 


She posted it to him, together 
with a note that said simply: 
“Wow!”—Parade, London. i 
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Wiru.1am D Pawtey, former U S 
ambassador to Peru and Brazil, de- 
nying that he came from a wealthy 
family: “Dad wasn’t rich. I doubt 
if he ever had more than half a 
million dollars. But he was com- 
fortable.” 1-Q-t 

JAMES THURBER, American hu- 
morist, believes that humor changes 
with the times: “A species living 
under the threat of obliteration is 
bound to produce ‘obliterature’.” 

2-Q-t 

Sen KENNETH B KeEaTInNG (R- 
N Y), paying tribute to Speaker 
Sam Rayburn: “He’s the only one 
of our nat’l monuments that 
talks.” 
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SECOND CLASS MATTER 





Quote does not test any products. 


Since it’s time for the great 
swish of spring cleaning and gen- 
eral fixing-up around the house, 
here are some practical ideas: 

Stains on rugs, furniture and 
draperies come out easily with new 
aerosol spot cleaner that liquefies 
hard-to remove spots without leav- 
ing discoloration or rings. $2, White 
Frost Chemicals, Dep’t PP, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Magnetic cup hooks to fit on 
metal shelves, refrigerator or stove. 
They stay put to hold utensils, 
potholders or measuring devices. 
Set of 4—$1. Miles Kimball, 503 
Bond St, Oshkosh, Wis. 


We only report them. 


Practical, neat and safe: a char- 
coal snuffer of solid cast aluminum 
with handle, extinguishes and saves 
burning charcoal from _ outdoor 
grill for use at next barbecue. Size 
5” x 7”, $3. Streeter Sales Co, 710 
Commerce Bldg, Dep’t A-122, Erie, 
Pa. 


Extra closet space: a new chro- 
mium storage rack for top areas 
of closets usually out of reach. 
Fastens inside door frame, slides 
up or pulls down as needed. Holds 
6 prs of shoes, hats, ties, etc. $4.98. 
Katnee, Dep’t PP, PO Bor 25, New 
Hyde Park, N Y. 





